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will do everything in their power to prevent anything of the kind
occurring. But what I want to say, and I want to say it very
emphatically, is this : the news that goes out of Japan does not
depend on us foreign correspondents. It is the things that are
written, the things that are said, and the things that are done in
this country, which alone and entirely decide what goes out. If
the public men or the newspapers of this country are so foolish
as to^make excitable speeches or write bellicose articles, those
speeches and those articles will be reported. It is for this reason,
therefore, that I urge Baron Shibusawa and other gentlemen in
similar influential positions to do everything possible to prevent
the utterance or publication of bellicose matter.

I suppose that speech was not very popular in official
and semi-official circles. Anyhow, it decided the powers
that were in Japan to take a step that would for the future
completely control all news outwards. A few months
later the Kokusai Tsushinsha, International News Agency,
was formed.

It is this official concern, morally and financially sup-
ported by the Japanese Government, which now supplies
all or most of the world's Japanese news. The comments
of the China Treaty Port papers on various occasions
evince a tendency to doubt the truth and reliability of
all that now appears from the agencies as emanating
from Tokio. On the other hand, the establishment of
a Japanese official agency and the considerably greater
financial support which such a concern can look for
has enabled the Japanese press to receive a much larger
news service from abroad, and if this should result in the
broadening of the mental horizon of the vernacular
newspapers, tlie transfer will not have been without
considerable benefit to the country.

" If you cannot get in at the front door, try the back."
This burglarious maxim was a good deal responsible for
the interest which the Japanese took in the Mexican
question in 1913. Although the sentiment between the
two countries had always been simpatica and Japanese
colonizers had looked on Mexico as a possible field for
emigration, nothing beyond the ordinary international
amenities had marked the course of their relationship.
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